CHAPTER III
WATERLOO    IN    PANAMA
ACCOMPANIED by his engineers De Lesseps made an
almost triumphal tour of the route which the canal
would take. He had arrived in the dry season, when
everything looked fresh and lovely after the prolonged
rains. He could find no justification for the alarmist
pictures which had been painted by those who knew the
country well, though M. Leblanc, a French resident,
told him bluntly that if he attempted the construction
of a canal across the isthmus, there would not be trees
enough there to make crosses for the graves of his
labourers. The future Napoleon III, who had
studied the literature relating to the interoceanic canal
while in London in 1848-49, had decided in favour of
the American Nicaraguan scheme against that of
Panama, on the ground that in the latter case " the
canal could only cross a country which was marshy,
unwholesome, desolate and uninhabitable, which would
offer a passage of thirty miles through stagnant waters
and barren rocks, yielding no spot of ground fitted for
the growth of a trading community, for sheltering fleets,
or for the development and interchange of the produce
of the soil." Humboldt had drawn attention to the
plague of yellow fever so virulent at Panama, and other
writers upon the isthmus such as Dampier, Wafer, and
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